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It is difficult to discuss relativity without men- 
tioning Einstein; it is difficult to discuss housing 
without mentioning William H. Ham. As di- 
rector of the Bridgeport Housing Company, he 
has been working at his problem since before the 
war, and he is working at it to-day. Few men have 
had his opportunities of learning what sort of 
homes people want and how to produce them. You 
will read here no mere imaginings of a theorist; 
here 1s an authenticated vision of to-morrow. 

—EDrror. 


Ge AM committed, after ten years of 
ze I ‘ study, fundamentally and absolutely 
aX Yg to the belief that we can prefabricate 
4¢9°%-f go per cent of a house in the factory, 
assemble it, and make it a permanent, attrac- 
tive, useful home. We know now enough about 
our requirements so that we need not make 
great errors in decision as to what type, size, or 
kind to build, and we have a sufficient history 
in our own national life to guide us in the selec- 
tion of styles to be safe for a long-time invest- 
ment. 

We must pay our institutions which assem- 
ble and guard the money of those who save a 
fair return on the use of this money. If we are 
wise and careful of the future of our invest- 
ments, we must set aside each year a fund to 
take care of depreciation, obsolescence, and 
other items unforeseen. 

Roughly stated to-day, this means the bonds 
must pay an interest of 6 per cent. The more 
risky portion of the investment can be found in 
quantity at 8 per cent, and assurance against 
depreciation, obsolescence, and other items 
threatening our future investment ought to be 
at about 2 per cent of the cost of the structure. 

I present specifications of these items, each 
of which is a fundamental part of the econom- 
ics of the problem: 
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(1) Every home shall have a front and back 
door independent of every other home. 

(2) Every home shall have a yard of its own. 

(3) Every window shall let in sunlight every 
day. 
(4) No design shall be used in creating these 
homes which has not had a precedent satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of art and structure 
for the last one hundred years in America. 

With these specifications we ought to pro- 
ceed immediately to the analysis of the prob- 
lem; find out what we can prefabricate and how 
we can do it; what we shall pay these men and 
women who work in the prefabricating shops; 
what form of working conditions they shall have 
so as to make them happy in their work. 

If we do this, we shall find that men and 
women, working under the conditions which can 
be developed in the prefabricating shops and 
in the transportation and erecting departments, 
will have a continuity of work of proper di- 
vision among those qualified for the right kind 
of a job, and be free from seasonal shutdowns. 
They will be perfectly satisfied with their wage, 
about one-half the hourly rate paid to the vaga- 
bond mechanics who build the house to-day, 
and about equal to the average annual wage re- 
ceived by these same vagabond mechanics. 

I am very sure that these workers will pro- 
duce, with their machines and their scheduling, 
at least double the amount of work per person 
that the vagabond mechanic, in his honest ef- 
fort to produce, can actually deliver. 

I believe, after long years of experience in 
the handling of materials for homes, that we 
will save not less than one-third of the material 
and produce a better home. I believe also that 
in this way we can ask and receive beauty from 
the trained architect and incorporate his ideas 
and his details in these prefabricated units far 
cheaper than we could do to-day, even in the 
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least expensive form of his co-operation with the 
builder using the vagabond mechanics. 

This is so important that I want to illus- 
trate. Very few homes have been created in 
America in the last one hundred years which 
have become at all important from the stand- 
point of art, except those truthfully copied or 
carefully developed from the earlier crafts- 
man’s homes built along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and those built following the Spanish influence 
in Florida and California. The architect knows 
this full well. He has struggled to create a new 
design for this day and age and call it an Amer- 
ican home type of architecture; but he has not 
succeeded. 

The best of those who make the small home 
have gone back to our early Dutch, our early 
English and French types of homes and have 
developed these in so much better ways than 
our forefathers ever did at their best that we 
have to-day before us these wonderful creations 
of simple, straightforward, truthful ways of 
building the small home. 

An influence which perhaps ought also to be 
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A characteristic view of Seaside Village, Bridgeport, Conn., designed by R. Clipston Sturgis and 
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added is that of the Greek Revival, which oc- 
curred about 1830 and which came to us through 
France from Athens, direct from the Acropolis, 
after being buried a thousand years or more. 
We have done a little in Italian and Spanish 
revivals, but not much. In the last ten years 
we have changed styles at least three times in 
our commercially developed, unstudied real- 
estate developments. 

_Carrying the illustration farther: Every 
architect knows that proportions, fenestration, 
mouldings must, in the successful house, be 
dictated by the trained man, and I would not 
be party to any prefabrication programme that 
did not give him all of these, and more, to de- 
sign within bounds of economy, and stamp this 
home with the beauty that he has learned how 
to impart. 

Let us go directly to the problem now and 
see what we can prefabricate in a shop that is 
arranged for this kind of work. We will list the 
items one by one, and comment briefly on them 
as to materials and methods. Later we shall 
write the specifications for each item with the 
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A. H. Hepburn, and built under Mr. Ham’s direction 
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Mr. Ham is a firm nie in building oe of a style that ae i at least one hundred years 


of acceptance. 


This is another view in Seaside Village; R. Clipston Sturgis and A. H. Hepburn, 


architects 


most meticulous care, yet with elasticity that 
will allow the man with the artistic touch to 
enter into the problem, the manufacturer with 
vision to come in and endeavor to make better 
materials and invent better methods of han- 
dling these materials, to get the result that we 
want. 

As we divide our house up we find the fol- 
lowing: foundations, walls, partitions, floors, 
ceilings, roofs, windows, doors, chimney, hearths, 

stairs, closets, dormers, cornices} gutters, etc. 
If the house is properly designed we shall find 
all of these bearing certain relations each to 
the other and to many more items which have 
been omitted in this brief list. 

We shall also find some characteristics 
which make the house salable, such as color, 
materials that are indigenous, details that are 
strongly established by local custom or type, 
and some simple tricks of mechanics. To illus- 
trate: Many a bad house, with cheap lumber 
and bad plaster, has been sold because of a 
clever folding ironing-board that cost $9. We 


must not forget these appeals to the housewife. 
The architect usually forgets them; the specu- 
lative builder does not. Let us start, then, to 
build the house by the fabricating process. 

Excavation by machine, removing the 
dirt entirely from the site, except that needed 
for back-filling around foundations and_ for 
filling foundation blocks. 

Footing blocks for walls, chimneys, and 
columns to be precast of required size and thick- 
ness. 

3. Foundation walls to be cast as hollow 
shells with walls of concrete about 2 in. thick, 
made so as to be keyed together with a poured 
wet mixture of fine-aggregate concrete, to be 
anchored to the foundation blocks below; these 
hollow shells to be filled with dirt from the ex- 
cavation. Every movement to be made with 
machine, including the tamping of the dirt. 

4. Footing blocks for chimneys and piers, 
the same. 

5. Chimney to be complete from footing to 
the top of the roof; one piece, with openings as 
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A design for a six-room house which Mr. Ham has 
built several times. It was designed by Shaw & Hep- 
burn, architects 


needed for (a) heating plant, (4) fireplace, (c) 
incinerator, if desired. Other openings as re- 
quired. 

6. Bulkhead, stairs, and roof over bulkhead 
to be one piece, set as a part of the foundation 
with derrick. This ought to weigh about two 
tons. 

7. Floor of the living-room and ceiling un- 
derneath entirely finished and placed as one 
piece. (For the workingman’s home this need 
not be over 12 by 18 ft.) This can be trans- 
ported after fabricating at shop. Insulating 
material should be used for the cellar ceiling. 
Beams should be exposed and a hardwood floor 
of oak should be the surface finish of the living- 
room floor. It should be treated with oil of the 
proper kind, rubbed in and rubbed smooth. 
Floor boards should be very thin and should be 
thoroughly impregnated, so that they will not 
warp, shrink, twist, turn, or absorb. They 
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should be polished by machine so that the finish 
is permanent and in the wood and not on the 
surface material. (Water will not hurt these 
floors.) (House to be erected under a tent.) 

8. Floor of another room: Same as above, 
but smaller in size. Floor of the kitchen, same, 
but finished with linoleum, cork, rubber, bake- 
lite, or one of fifty other materials suited to 
kitchen floors. 

g. Any other floors on the first story, same 
as above, using wood. 

10. Partition walls between rooms on the 
first floor to have doors and other openings en- 
tirely and completely prefabricated and in- 
stalled, using 2-inch thresholds settled into the 
spaces left for them for the stiffening member at 
bottom of the door frame. Outside of the door 
frame, within the partition, will be diagonal 
braces to hold the frame accurately in position. 
These partitions are completely finished, ready 
for the family to hang its pictures; no further 
surface treatment being required. 

For these partitions there may be used some 
of the plaster boards suited to this work. A 
few of the manufacturers of plaster boards are 
equipped with apparatus so that they can ship 
them in full-size pieces: from end to end of 
partition and from floor to ceiling, one piece, 
eliminating the joints. These should, in the pre- 
fabrication, be applied to both sides of the par- 
titions, the first thickness being thoroughly 
nailed to the trussed studding and the second, 
or finished, coat to be glued to the first and 
pressed into position so as to be flat, smooth, 
finished, and decarated. This must be done on 
the work-table in the shop for economy, all 
edges to be finished with proper protecting 
mouldings which, when erected in place, will 
become a part of (a) the base moulding, (4) the 
cornice moulding, and (c) corner mouldings. 
The balance of the mouldings, such as the base, 
are to be applied after erection of the partition 
and after the partitions and the floors are 
bolted together. 

11. Outside walls to be finished waterproof 


on the outside and like the partitions on the. 


inside; made in the shop with all windows, 


shutters, glass, screens, etc., installed ready for | 


use. All windows to be weather-stripped in the 
shop. Painting and decorating finished, except 
outside surface which is to be later veneered, 
either with brick, cement, slate, shingles, stone, 
clapboards; anything that fits a house of this 
character. These exterior finishes should, to- 
gether with the locations and sizes of the open- 
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ings, and details of the cornices, be dictated by 
the architect. 

The house can be occupied before the veneer 
is applied, because it will be waterproof and 
thoroughly insulated, thus leaving to a proper 
season the erecting of the outer shell. (If brick 
is used, this will require approximately seven 
thousand average size brick.) I think we shall 
go farther and cut this in two by using a larger 
size brick, half as thick and better made. 

12. The floor above the living-room with the 
ceiling complete, preferably a beam ceiling for 
convenience of construction, durability, and 
easy repairs in the future; true, honest and 
strong, just the same as the ceilings in hundreds 
of houses in New England have been found to 
be constructed when we take off the plaster 
later applied by some one who wanted to be 
modern. 

If a flat ceiling, smooth finish, is desired, it 
can be created with a two-process method, 
using a form of fibrous paper or cloth the full 
width of the room. Apply this after the insu- 
lating boards, which make the ceiling proper, 
are applied to the trussed timber frame of the 
floor itself. The finished floor on top of this 
member should be finished as the living-room 
floor was finished, impregnated with oil and 
rubbed until it is as smooth as desirable. Other 
floors and ceilings for other rooms are to be 
created the same way until we come to the 
bathroom. 

13. The bathroom ought to be a one-piece 
unit, built like an elevator cage, strong enough 
to hang on a hook. It should be equipped with 
all its fixtures and with three pipes—soil pipe, 
hot-water pipe, and cold-water pipe—projecting 
through to connect to the vertical lines in the 
walls underneath by special connectors at the 
cornice line of the ceiling of the room below; all 
pipesextend through theceilingof the bathroom to 
connect to such vertical pipesasareneeded above. 

Floor of the bathroom can» be waterproof 
with one-piece member of linoleum, rubber tile, 
or cement with proper ceramics. Walls can be 
of cement and asbestos or micarta, and should 
be finished from floor to ceiling with waterproof 
material. Bathroom ceiling as well should be 
waterproof. 

14. The roof, in sections of proper length— 
approximately about one-third the length of the 
house—should be built complete with slate, 
shingles, metal, or other waterproof surface ap- 
plied in the factory, leaving the joints between 
sections to be filled in with the same kind of 
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Another one of Mr. Ham’s favorites is this six-room 
house with gambrel roof, with plans differing only slight- 
wy 4 : ie Rey ee ay a pee ee 
ly from those on the opposite page. Shaw & Hepburn, 
architects 
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material after the roof pieces have been erected. 
(All roofs should be insulated against the 
weather.) 

1g. The small ceiling in the second story 
should be complete and set into place on tem- 
porary supports until the roof is installed and 
the collar beams can be anchored; supports then 
to be removed and the connecting cornices, 
corner mouldings, and base mouldings installed. 

16. Stairs, complete, from first to second 
story, and from first story to cellar should be 
delivered completely prefabricated ready for 
installation as one piece, at the proper time. 

17. Closets throughout the house should be 
fabricated ready to set in position, either as 
free-standing closets or built-in closets. 

18. On top of the roof, dormers should be 
prefabricated, complete, and secured to the 
roof members by angle clips under the flashing, 
which is part of the dormer, before the final roof- 
covering members are applied. 

1g. Front porch floor and steps together to 
be prefabricated, one piece. Side walls of the 
porch, the same. 

20. Cornices, full-length members, to be 
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A HOUSE OF M@DERN MATERIALS 


FACTORY FABRICATED, PANEL- UNIT WALLS 
ON STEEL FRAME. BASEMENT OPTIONAL 
BUT UNNECESSARY IN THIS PLAN AS THE 
HEATING 1S BY AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED, 
WATER-CONDITICNED, HOT-AIZ FURNACE. 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY & FURNACE ROOM 
ARE PLANNED TO CONSTITUTE THE 
MECHANICAL-OR WORK = UNIT OF THE 
HOUSE see 

TIME OF ERECTION - 10 DAYS v« 

COST SHOULD NOT EXCEED #3000. » 
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The winning design in a competition recently held by the Architects’ Emergency Commit- 
tee of New York, for unemployed architectural draftsmen, to secure a design suitable for 
mass production. S. Clements Horsley, architect 
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There is no reason 
whatever why a 
dormer window 
cannot be made in 
the mill in quan- 
tities, shipped to 
the house, and 
bolted in place on 
the roof, as Mr. 
Ham here proves 
at Rippowan Vil- 
lage 
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prefabricated, erected by derrick and bolted 
on. Covering mouldings only to be applied 
separately. 

21. Gutters to be included in the cornice. 
Down-spouts where needed to be erected as one 
piece. 

22. Garage is to be erected in the same way 
that the building is, or prefabricated and 
erected as a separate unit with single-piece mem- 
bers for side walls, four in number for each stall, 
and one-piece roof member for each stall. Floor 
probably precast in the factory and delivered 
whole. 

23. Sidewalks, driveways, curbs to be pre- 
cast at the factory and delivered whole in large 
sections, about two-ton sizes. 

24. Heating unit, using oil, gas, or electric- 
ity, to be installed as one mechanism, connected 
to the required members already installed in the 
partitions and in the floors. Transmit the heat 
by either warm air, hot water, or steam as re- 
quired. (Coal may be used in the same way 
with a different form of burner.) 

25. Fireplace for living-room can be made as 
one piece with the hearth and erected with the 
derrick at the same time the living-room floor 
is erected. 

Many other items, not suggested above, can 
be prefabricated. 

Let us have the general specifications for the 
materials for these fabricated elements: 

Outside walls are to keep out the weather, 
to look well, to be permanent, to be easily 


maintained; and to be of materials, where possi- 
ble, indigenous to the community in which they 
are used. This outer surface may well be ap- 
plied after the structure has been finished, so 
as to pass over into the proper season of the year 
these processes which need to be governed by 
natural conditions of climate and weather. 

The openings in these exterior walls must be 
proportioned to be harmonious with the wall; 
and, as outlined above, the building must be so 
oriented that the windows will let in sunlight 
every day. 

The partitions between the room units of 
the house must be built to perform their func- 
tion, which is to separate parts of the house; and 
must be impenetrable to sight, sound, and the 
transmission of heat. 

These partitions and these inner surfaces of 
outside walls must be lived with by the human 
family, and must be so created that they can be 
damaged and renewed and be as good as new 
after repairs. Materials that will give these 
results can be and are being used to-day. To 
a less degree they are important in the ceilings 
and floors, so that they may have all of these 
characteristics, namely, soundproofness, heat- 
insulating properties, durability, and capability 
of being repaired like new at small expense. 

These surfaces must be such that dust, with 
its accompanying difficulties, and dirt, with its 
depressing results, can be eliminated easily, and 
wear and tear be reduced to a minimum. 


The roof of our home should be thoroughly 
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waterproof, heatproof, non-reverberating, de- 
sirable as to exterior appearance as economy 
warrants, and renewable, without injury, when 
outer surface has been worn out, without dam- 
age to the design of the building. 

Other items of our specifications as to the 
materials: Since we began to bathe regularly, 
not many years ago, we have created a tre- 
mendous interest in the use of water. This in- 
terest in our cleanliness should be properly sup- 
ported by equipment satisfactorily complete 
and workable, designed in its relation to the 
other elements of the house so as to give results 
which will be satisfactory from the standpoint 
of appearance, durability as to fixtures, and 
proper damp-proofing of surfaces within the 
rooms that contain these water fixtures. That 
is to say, bathrooms, toilets, kitchens, and pan- 
tries should have waterproof floors, waterproof 
walls where possible, and at least damp-proof 
ceilings. This is a simple specification. 

Fortunately, in the year of 1932 many man- 
ufacturers have proceeded far in advance of the 
architects, engineers and builders, and have pre- 
pared many items which are now being used in 
a limited way. Some have forced their way into 
universal markets and many of these possess the 
properties that we need to satisfy these general 
specifications and the detailed ones which are 
to follow, and enable us to prefabricate. 

The first great revolution in the house- 
building art since the time of Nero was the in- 
troduction of a substitute for plaster, unless we 
say that the glorification of the bathroom con- 
stituted a revolutionary change. But structur- 
ally, and from the standpoint of prefabrication, 
plaster as applied by the plasterers of Pericles, 
those of Nero and Henry VIII, down to ten 
years ago, prohibited any advanced thought 
along the line of prefabrication which would 
create economies worth while. 

Then we developed the substitutes for plas- 
ter in large-size units, and these materials have 
been progressing by leaps and bounds; they have 
created their own markets and are almost uni- 
versally in demand to-day in every city, in 
every village, hamlet, and isolated farm home. 

They can be bought in large sizes of desir- 
able quality, wonderfully useful, and in various 
types to meet the requirements of our needs and 
our tastes. They can be prefabricated, with 
other members, as a finished product, and fur- 
nish beauty, harmony, and strength. With 
these we are ready to revolutionize our building 
programme. 
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They are so many that we need have no fear 
of any one dictating the direction in which we 
shall go. For illustration: A building is now 
being created in Boston using aluminum sheets 
on the outside; aluminum window frames; and 
on the inside, plaster substitutes, so that the 
whole panel is made in the shop, transported on 
a truck, erected with a derrick, and bolted to its 
supporting members which are covered with 
properly detailed mouldings in harmony with 
the design. 

This is a revolution as great as the revolu- 
tion in steel structures, where the skeleton pre- 
ceded the masonry. In our small home for 
which we are planning a prefabrication process, 
we have many materials. A few of them are 
Celotex, Asbestolith, Insulite, Homasote, Gyp- 
solite, Bestwall, and Sheetrock. These can be 
metal-covered for exterior; they can be printed 
upon for decoration; painted, impregnated, or 
plastered with a flexible coat, extremely thin 
and very durable. The plaster substitutes are 
here and ready for use. 
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The next question, after the decision to use 
a substitute for plaster, is how to develop frames 
of our large-size house members, such as walls, 
partitions, floors, with their ceilings attached, 
so that they will stand the rack and stress and 
strain of handling in the prefabrication shop, 
storing for future use, loading upon transpor- 
tation conveyances, being unloaded, and erected. 

They must be so designed that they can be 
anchored strongly to other members, likewise 
prefabricated, and they must be accurately 
sized and properly edged. For we see with dis- 
comfort any errors at the edges, especially at 
the cornice, as well as in the middle. 

These errors must be eliminated, which is 
easily done by covering with harmonious mould- 
ings. The members must be handled with 
proper machines; they must be packed so as 
not to be damaged in transit. / 

They must be erected under a tent of some 
kind, so that the finished surfaces, which will 
not stand rain or snow, can be put together 
without being damaged. They must be of such 
material that, if they are damaged, the surface 
can be renewed and be as good as new; the same 
as new in appearance. This is a very important 
item. 
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A cottage at Cohasset, Mass., built for the late Mrs. Frederic Cunningham by Constantin A. Pertzoff, 

architect. The cost of the building proper, without driveways, grading, and clearing of woods in the two- 

acre plot, was $4,490. Concrete blocks are used for the walls with natural wood siding on the gable ends, 

and a shingle roof. The architect's conviction 1s that by careful planning, a rigid simplicity, and use of 

prefabricated materials, the cost of a pleasing and durable house can be brought much below our pres- 
ent cost levels. Group construction is a major source of economy 
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A somewhat larger cottage built at Cohasset, Mass., for the late Mrs. Frederic C. unningham. It was built 

at the same time as the one shown on the facing page, and, with its heating system, is adapted for year- 

round use. Mr. Pertzoff succeeded in, building this one, exclusive of grading, clearing woods, building 
drives, etc., for $7,590 
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Let me illustrate: Plastering by the old- 
fashioned method with color in the mortar is 
very much cheaper than plastering in the nat- 
ural color; then waiting until these plasters 
dry, lose their alkalinity, and become proper 
surfaces on which to paint. The difficulty is 
that these surfaces are often damaged in con- 
struction and installation of equipment, and it 
is very difficult to renew or patch these scars 
and damaged places to make them like the 
other undamaged portions of the wall. Every 
builder knows this. Probably that is the reason 
the colored mortars are not used much. They 
are very economical. But we must design our 
prefabricated unit, which is susceptible to ac- 
cidents, so that it can be renewed—and this can 
be done. 

A fundamental necessity is that it shall be 
smooth and that it shall be impregnated with a 
flexible material which hardens sufficiently to 
be free from the difficulties of over-softness, but 
never hardens until it is brittle and cracks. We 
have many materials of this kind to-day which 
can be applied to the surface of these substi- 
tutes for plaster, if they are smooth. 

Let me illustrate again with Celotex. If a 
piece of Celotex, with its natural surface, is 
damaged, it is almost impossible to renew the 
damaged area without its showing; whereas if 
this Celotex is sanded, as we would sand the 
surface of a piece of lumber, it is very easy to 
renew, either with paint, lacquer, or other im- 
pregnated flexibles well suited to this work. In 
the same way, hard plaster, when it is smooth, 
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Here is one of the living- 
rooms in which Mr. Ham 
has used wall board with- 
out plaster. He runs his 
lengths horizontally, cov- 
ering the joints with a 
cornice moulding, a low 
picture moulding, a chair 
rail, and the baseboard. 
The greatest difficulty, of 
course, 1s a vertical junc- 
tion at a projecting angle, 
which he solves with a spe- 
cial corner moulding 


can be renewed and the injury made to disap- 
pear, using proper materials. 

Let us go on with the prefabrication re- 
quirements. Definite planning of our work in 
advance; absolute dimensioning of all members; 
using such structural members as can be di- 
mensioned properly, permanently, and furnish 
the required strength—not too much strength, 
as is usually found because of commercial sizes, 
but proper strength for all of the stresses that 
come to these structural members. When we 
analyze these with engineering accuracy we 
shall find that we can save tremendously in the 
structural design of common house members. 

Let me illustrate by a building which I re- 
built, using for a span of 17 ft., 6 by 13 in. 
timbers, doubled, and spaced with only 12 in. 
between, expecting therefore to have a stiff and 
rigid floor. But when this was completed and 
before the ceiling was put on, I was horribly 
disappointed at the shaking of these timbers; 
vibration with only human loads. Through the 
sagacity of a carpenter, this floor was made ab- 
solutely rigid by the introduction of just a few 
diagonal braces. From that day to this I have 
emphasized in all my recommendations in con- 
nection with structures which are to take stress 
the proper use of diagonals. 

All partition frames should be diagonally 
braced, so as to keep the doors rigid, and, in the 
outer walls, windows rigid, in place and plumb; 
so as to obviate the tremendous amount of 
cracks which are due to wind stresses and sun 
stresses in these buildings. 
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There are many other things in connection 
with the design of buildings, their equipment, 
and the facilities which change from year to 
year, but there is no useful feature which we 
want to install which does not lend itself to 
improvement through proper study by the en- 
gineer and architect, and which cannot be 
properly designed so as to become a part of this 
revolution in the building method. 

Summarizing very briefly the whole prob- 
lem of our home for the great average group of 
our people, it should be designed to suit the 
varying needs of life; youth with its small earn- 
ings and small family; proceeding to more in- 
come, larger responsibilities and increased fam- 
ily needs; earning more, investing more, having 
more. 

The financial structure should be set up to 
follow this need, keeping throughout to sound 
economic lines, not charity, not government 
ownership, not tax exemption. A construction 
method is needed to take the dream of the 
architect into the laboratory; with the en- 
gineer’s precise, analytical method to subdivide 
the parts of this structure into large-size work- 
able units suited to the materials of to-day, the 
transportation and machine equipment of to- 
day; to introduce economies that make it pos- 
sible to meet the requirements of the great 
number of employees in our industrial, mer- 
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cantile, and professional life; to furnish a better 
product, with better satisfied working men and 
women, producing the product at a cost far be- 
low that of the handwrought product of to-day. 

The city man will say, perhaps, that this 
cannot be done in the large metropolitan areas 
and in the large buildings. To those who do 
not believe that it can be done, I want to say 
that it has been done, though with different ma- 
terials, in every single item which I have out- 
lined, with the exception of the bathroom. The 
bathroom apparently has not yet been pre- 
fabricated for houses, though it has been done 
for ships. 


There seem to be only two questions of 
right and wrong in the whole proposition, 
First, is it right that our young married people 
should have a home? Second, is it right that 
working men and women who build these 
homes should have the opportunity to use ma- 
chine processes in a machine age and work un- 
der the conditions of industry, rather than to 
maintain their medieval crafts in the vaga- 
bondry of to-day’s methods? 

The answer to both of these is the same: if 
we can make this boy and this girl happy, we 
ought to do so, provided that the men and the 
women who prefabricate these buildings are 


happy when they are doing it. 
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Rippowan Village, in which roads were twisted to save the old trees. Here are housing untts of three, four, and five 


rooms. The village was designed by Mr. Ham, A. H. Hepburn, architect, and Arthur Shurcliff, landscape architect 
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Preliminary perspective of the proposed Sears Roe- ; 
buck Building for the World’s Fair in Chicago. Nim- Fail, New York City. Max Hausler & Foseph H. 
mons, Carr & Wright, architects Freedlander, associate architects 


Architectural News in Photographs 
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reliminary perspective of the Archives d by : 
the Federal Government in Washington as part of the Triangle De- 
velopment. Office of Fohn Russell Pope, architect; Office of the 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, collaborating 
The Foseph Urban show in The Architectural League The Tavern Club of Chicago has recently remodelled 
of New York's exhibition room. The lighting is above its rooms. Among the new features is the wall decora- 
a cheesecloth ceiling on wires tion painted by ‘fohn W. Norton 
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Proposed United States Naval Hospital for Philadelp 


NAR ae ill ee ; 
hia. Walter T. Karcher & Livingston Smith, architects 


A window recently unveiled in St. Thomas's, New York 

City, as a tribute to Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist. De- 

signed and executed by ‘fames 
Powell &§ Son, Ltd. 


Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, 
is nearing completion. Charles Z. 
Klauder, architect 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Build- 
ing, West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Holabird & Root, architects 


Limestone following the cast alumi- 
num spandrels up the steel frame. 


Rockefeller Centre, New York City 


The U. S. Appraisers Stores for 
Chicago. Burnham Brothers, Inc., 
and Nimmons, Carr & Wright 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DUTCHESS COUNTY DOORWAYS AND 
OTHER EXAMPLES OF PERIOD WORK IN 
WOOD, 1730-1830. By Heten WILKINSON 
REYNOLDS. 280 pages, 814 by 11 inches. New 
York: 1931: William Farquhar Payson. $22.0. 
This volume supplements the author’s “Dutch 

Houses in the Hudson Valley Before 1776,” spon- 
sored by the Holland Society of New York, which 
was published in 1930. The present volume tells of 
the homes in Dutchess County, N. Y., belonging in 
the century between 1730 and 1830. In addition to 
the “accounts of houses, places and people,” the 
two hundred and four plates form an excellent record 
of the woodwork in detail, both inside and out. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Sir Bants- 
TER FLETCHER. 1033 pages, 614 by 93% inches. 
Illustrations from drawings and photographs. 
Printed in Great Britain. New York: 1931: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12. 


Sir Banister Fletcher’s great work has become so 
widely known that it is but necessary to say that 
this is the ninth edition, revised and enlarged, con- 
taining about 4,000 illustrations. 


FARMSTEAD DEVELOPMENT. A Series of 
Bulletins Outlining Iowa Farmstead Planning 
for Utility, Profit, Health and Enjoyment. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture, Iowa State College. 44 pages, 714 by 101% 
inches. Illustrations from maps, photographs, 
and diagrams. Pamphlet binding. Ames, Iowa: 
1931: Extension Service, Iowa State College. 
10 cents. 


APPLIED ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
Towne R. ABERCROMBIE. 156 pages, 634 by 10 
inches. Illustrations from drawings and photo- 
graphs. Milwaukee: 1931: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2. 
The author is instructor in drawing in the public- 

school system of Cincinnati. His book, prepared for 

the student, and unlike most books on the subject, 
devotes itself largely to the methods, forms, and 
symbols used in working drawings. 


PERSPECTIVE IN DRAWING. By D. D. Sawer. 
Introduction by ALLEN W. SEasy. 60 pages, § 
by 7% inches. Illustrations from drawings and 
photographs. Frontispiece in color. Printedgin 


Great Britain. New York: 1931: Charles Serib-- 


4 ners Sons. $1.75. 


a : . Fi 
Miss Sawer, who is art lecturer at the Diocesan 
Y2aining College, Brighton, tellsof perspective with the 


artist’s needs in mind rather than the more elaborate 
technical needs of the architect. Excepting for ele- 
mentary perspective methods, the author aims to 
inculcate in her reader a basic knowledge of perspec- 
tive and an instinctive feeling for its proper expres- 
sion in freehand drawing. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Part I, Ancient Architecture (Re- 
vised and Enlarged). By Rexrorp Newcoms. 
176 pages, 814 by 10% inches. Illustrations from 
charts and maps. New York: 1931: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. $2.50. 


Professor Newcomb has prepared these outlines, 
of which there are four parts, for use in his teaching 
at the University of Illinois. They represent a digest 
of illustrated lectures, and were prepared originally 
in mimeograph form to obviate the difficulty of tak- 
ing notes in a darkened room. 


WOOD-LIQUID RELATIONS. By L. F. Haw tey. 
34 pages. 534 by g inches. Illustrations from 
drawings and graphs. Technical Bulletin No. 
248. Pamphlet binding. Washington: 1931: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 10 cents. 


Examining the problems of impregnation and 
drying. 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN HOUSING. 
By Evirn Ermer Woop. 317 pages, 5% by 734 
inches. Illustrations from photographs. New 
York: 1931: The Macmillan Co. $3. 


Dr. Wood deals with the question of housing as 
related to all of its component elements: health, 
morals, citizenship, happiness, supply and demand, 
income, and so on. She formulates lessons learned in 
our crude efforts of war housing, and brings to bear 
on the problem the experiences of European and 
other foreign countries before, during, and after the 
war. Dr. Wood has given us here a foundation work, 
on which doubtless many other volumes will arise in 
the near future. 


PLANNING FOR SUNSHINE AND FRESH 


AIR. By Atrrep Hopkins. 236 pages, 614 by 


9! inches. Illustrations from photographs and 


drawings. New York: 1931: Architectural Book - 


Publishing Co., Inc. $5. 


Alfred Hopkins is far more than an architect. 
His book is not to be included among the stereotyped 
volumes which contain dogmatic instructions from 
the man who insists that he knows and that what he 
knows you must learn. Mr. Hopkins is a philosopher 
mellowed by much travel and by much contact with 
human beings. His writing reflects both. 
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Above, perspective and front elevation of the design by Hector O. Hamilton, of 
New York City, which design shared one of three first prizes in the competition 


The Palace of the Soviets, Moscow 


The Palace of the Sovtets, the name given the capitol of the Soviet Union in Moscow, will be 

one of the largest public buildings in the world. In additicn to teo main auditoriums seating 

15,000 and 6,000 persons respectively, there are to be offices for government officials, diplo- 

matic corps, and foreign press representatives ; a huge library, a restaurant, and facilities 

for staging mass pageants, great concerts, and public demonstrations. The work is expected 
to take three years for completion 
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Perspective view of a portion of the design submitted by Foseph Urban, architect 
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Perspective, first-floor plan, 
and east elevation of the de- 
sign submitted by Thomas 
Hibben, architect. Full de- 
tails of the awards are not 
yet available. Two com- 


petitors who shared first 
honors with Mr. Hamilton 
are Russians. Alfred Kast- 
ner and Oscar Stonorov, of 
New York City, were 
awarded a second prize 


The Problem of Ornament 


IN TWO PARTS: PART ONE 


By Claude Bragdon 


36-4: HENEVER opportunity offers or in- 
fw dulgent editors permit, I am given to 
2X gz Saying my say on the subject of orna- 
#8 3842¢! ment, because nothing so reveals our 
gesthetic poverty as the fact that we have no or- 
namental mode which we can rightly call our 
own. So shoot if you must this old gray head, 
for this is just another wave of the flag nailed 
from far back on my window-sill. 

The need of ornament which should express 
the psychological mood of this age rather than 
that of the past, or of an individual, became 
acute for me in 1911, when I was called upon to 
design a railway station for my native city of 
Rochester, N. Y. Though not averse to dipping 
into the dust-bin of Meyer’s “Handbook of 
Ornament,” in this case it seemed imperative 
that no ornament should be used which ante- 
dated steam transportation. There is none. 
Therefore I was confronted with the necessity 
of eliminating ornament altogether or of in- 
venting it. 

The first seemed too stark an alternative. 
and the second too difficult for a talent ener- 
vated by that order of parasitism practised by 
me in the past. What I did therefore was to 
deal with some of the canonical ornamental mo- 
tifs with a free hand—much as a jazz band- 
leader might syncopate or otherwise distort the 
masterpieces of Beethoven and Bach. 

This compromise, though moderately suc- 
cessful, was so far from satisfying that I under- 
took a searching inquiry into the whole subject. 
One of the things which I discovered was that 
all good ornament submits itself to a  geo- 
metrical synopsis; that much of it indeed—like 
Gothic tracery and Moorish decoration—con- 
sists solely of the repetition or the symmetrical 
assemblage of the most elementary geometrical 
forms, and that all floral forms have a mathe- 
matical substructure: the rock can exist without 
the lichen, but not the lichen without the rock. 

In mathematics, then, I seemed to have found 
the mother lode of all ornament whatsoever, 
and it was there that I decided to plant my 
metaphysical spade. Ours is pre-eminently an 
age of mathematics; not only has it given us our 
mastery over nature but it has enabled us to 
penetrate far beyond the range of the senses. 
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Non-Euclidian geometry is a new portal to the 
world of the wondrous. Sing, therefore, the 
mathematical age in terms of its own music, by 
making mathematics yield the ornamental mode 
of which we are in search. Such was my con- 
clusion, shared, I found afterwards, by Ruskin, 
who wrote: “I believe the only’ cianner of rich 
ornament that is open to us is in geometrical 
color mosaic, and that much might result from 
taking up that mode of design.” 

Easily said; not so easily accomplished. My 
position was something like that of Watt at the 
time when he observed that the expansive force 
of steam was sufficient to blow the cover off a 
tea-kettle but had not devised a way to make it 
run an engine. My idea was good, but how could 
I develop it? 

I took as my watchword Keats’s dictum: 
“Beauty is Truth; Truth, Beauty.” Philip 
Henry Wynne had once told me that mathe- 
matical truth was absolute within its own lim- 
its, | had therefore only to discover some method 
of translation of the truth-to-the-mind into 
beauty-to-the-eye. In time I discovered several, 
and there are doubtless many others awaiting 
any one who devotes himself to this quest. 


MAGIC LINES IN MAGIC SQUARES 


My first experiments were with magic 
squares, because a magic square constitutes a 
conspicuous instance of the intrinsic harmony of 
number—of mathematical truth: A magic 
square is a numerical acrostic; a progression of 
numbers (usually arithmetical) arranged in 
square form in such a manner that those in each 
band, whether horizontal, vertical, or diagonal, 
shall always form the same sum. 

Now, every magic square contains a magic 
path, discoverable by tracing the numbers in 
their original sequence from cell to cell and back 
to the initial number. This is the magic line. 
Such an endless line makes, of necessity, a pat- 
tern, and these are interesting and sometimes 
beautiful—the raw material of ornament. At 
all events in this way the chasm between num- 
ber and form has been bridged, mathematical 
truth has been made to reveal itself as beauty. 
It remained only to intensify this beauty—to 
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Illustration 7 


deal with the magic line in such a way as to 
subserve esthetic ends. 

I began with the simplest of all magic 
squares, that of 3 by 3, consisting of the nine 
digits, three in each row, with a magic sum of 
fifteen. It is constructed according to the fol- 
lowing rule, applicable also to all odd-number 
squares: 

The numbers are first written in their nat- 
ural order, equally spaced, in lines of equal 
length, so that the whole forms a square. 
Parallel diagonal lines are then drawn between 
these numbers with the effect of forming rec- 
tangular cells, every alternate cell being a blank. 
The empty cells are filled as shown graphically 
in illustration 1. 

By following the numbers in their natural 
order from cell to cell, using a free-hand curve, 
a line of intrinsic beauty is developed—the magic 
line of the 3 by 3 square, as shown in illustra- 
tion 2. I used this as a Celtic interlace, com- 
bined with floral forms, for a series of ceilin 
ventilators, cast in white plaster, in the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce, as shown in il- 
lustration 3. I was amused by the comment of 
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an eclectic architect: “I don’t remember that 
design in Meyer’s ‘Handbook of Ornament.’ ” 
He seemed to feel that I had cheated because I 
had not used a crib. In illustration 4 two other 
decorative uses of this line are shown. In its 
angular form it yields the border shown in il- 
lustration $. 

Another method of formation yields what 
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Illustration 2 


are known as “knight’s move” squares, so 
called because the magic path follows the move 
of the knight on a chess board—two squares 
forward and one to right or left. Two examples 
of these knight’s move squares are shown in il- 
lustration 2, one of 5 by 5 the line of which 
supplied the motif for the enclosing border; 
and one of 8 by 8, whose line is seen developed 
into the book-cover design shown in illustration 
4. Other knight’s move squares account for the: 
elevator door in illustration 6, and the cabinet 
doors in illustration 7. 

But there is another way of using magic 
lines which gives individual initiative and the 
esthetic intuition freer play. This is by re- 
peating and reversing any given line and ar- 
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ranging them in chess-board fashion, 
and using the network thus en- 
gendered as a warp for the weaving of 
a great variety of patterns, for it 
acts both as a guide and a check. In 
this way. the creative faculty is sub- 
jected to a control and direction which, 
because it is mathematical, makes for 
a beauty which is orderly and neces- 
sitous. A textile pattern made accord- 
ing to this method is shown in illus- 
tration 4, and I have developed others 
from this same line, used in this way. 


With the number of lines at one’s disposal the 


possibilities are infinite. 
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are no less than 384 possible arrange- 
ments, each yielding, of course, a 
different magic line. Furthermore, from 
every one of such squares more than 
one line can be developed, for in ad- 
dition to the line which results from 
following the numbers in their natural 
sequence=—I, 2, 3, ¢tc.—two other 
magic lines are developed by following 
the odd numbers and then the even— 
ino, clepand 24.6, etc-——and ‘four 
more lines by using an interval of 4— 
Ly §; 9, 133 2, 0, 10, 14, etca Such lines g 


the same square being thus reciprocally related, 


are often more interesting than those of the or- 
dinary sort. Take, for example, the so-called 
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Illustration 4 


The number of magic lines at the disposal of 
the designer is practically limitless. To a mind 
uninitiated to the wonder-world of mathematics 
it may seem remarkable that there is even one 
arrangement of the numbers from 1 to 16 in 
square form in which the vertical, horizontal, 
and diagonal columns will yield the same sum, 


34, whereas it has been estimated that there 
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“Melancholia” 4 by 4 square (so called because 
represented in Durer’s famous etching of that 
title) represented in illustration 1. Its magic 
line, developed by following the numbers in 
sequence, is good enough, but the /wo lines found 
by following alternate numbers make a better 
pattern, while the four lines, made by using an 
interval of 4, yield the best decorative mate- 
rial of all. The same thing holds true with re- 
gard to the corresponding lines in the Gwalior 
square (illustration 1). The leaded-glass design 
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7 7... |) ab tnullustration 3°and! the tue patcemein aes 
tion 7 are seen to be derived from these two 
squares. 


It is not within the scope of this essay to de- 
scribe the various methods of magic-square for- 
mation; they are easily learned from the avail- 
able literature on the subject. I might refer the 
interested reader to W. S. Andrews’s “Magic 
Squares and Cubes.” In general, it may be said 
that magic-square formations are the result of 
rotations which establish a polarization, and 
they are as different from any fortuitous square 


arrangement of numbers as a horse-shoe magnet 
is different from a horse’s shoe. This balance or 
polarity is indicated to the eye by the magic 
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NV! ) vii z, I believe that magic lines are a legitimate and 
Dee «ANN useful aid to the designer of ornament, if not 
\\f slavishly used; for the esthetic faculty, the intu- 
Nyy ‘f itive perception of beauty and rhythm, and not a 
\\ mathematical formula, should be the final arbiter. 
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[PART TWO WILL APPEAR IN THE JUNE ISSUE] 
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Veterans’ Memorial Bridge over the Genesee Gorge, Rochester, N. Y. Gehron & Ross, architects ; 
Frank P. McKibben, engineer. For this bridge and the one at Harrisburg, Pa., Mr. Gehron was 
awarded The League’s Silver Medal in Architecture 


The Architectural League Exhibition 


AWARDS 


Silver Medal in Architecture for works of major importance, Gold Medal of Honor in Sculpture to A. Stirling Calder for 

to William Gehron, of Gehron & Ross, for the Memorial Bridges his statue of Leif Ericson. 
at Harrisburg, Pa., and at Rochester, N. Y. Gold Medal of Honor in Landscape Architecture to Annette 
gt te rd af winop importance, to: Phili Hoyt Flanders for the French Gardens around the Play House of 
T. Shut Be eee Gince for th a id A rat Nee Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. F. McCann, Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
Ease Welt Jag kod 25 ge Meg Os all hapa ; Gold Medal of Honor in Native Industrial Art to Ravenna 
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J. J. Goodrum, Atlanta, Ga.; to William L. Bottomley, of Bot- Nioeaica’ Thee iorieatallanee ee watemanshs aoe ae 
tomley, Wagner & White, for the residence of Amory S. Carhart, cto at REELS Ei" rake bie att coat) fenieks one 
bean Va.; pase Aare Jr., for the residence of Mrs. Michael Friedsam Medal to Albert Blum for the printing and 
velyn atterson, ayton, 10. dyeing of silk fabrics. 
Gold Medal of Honor in Painting to D. Putnam Brinley for Avery Prize for Small Sculpture to David Rubins for his 
his “County Fair’ and other works. “Victory.” 
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War Memorial near Bellicourt, France. Paul P. Cret, architect; A. Bottiau, sculptor 
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Map of Canada designed by A. Manghanti for City Bank Farmers 
Trust Building, New York City. Cross & Cross, architects 


Study in the Greek (fifth century) 
manner in silhouette mosaics by 
Leon V. Solon. Executed by Ra- 
venna Mosaics, Inc., who received 
the Gold Medal of Honor in Native 
Industrial Art 


Solarium end of natatorium, Sports 

Building, College of New Rochelle, 

New Rochelle, N. Y. Office of 
Henry F. McGill, architects 


A Georgian garden near New York. 

Marian Coffin, landscape archi- 

tect. The stone dogs, by Wheeler 
Williams, sculptor 
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Winning design for Monument to the Memory of the First Per- 
manent Settlers of the West at Harrodsburg, Ky. Francis Keally, 


architect; Ulric Ellerhusen, sculptor ; Armistead Fitzhugh, lana- 
Scape architect 


“The Merchant of Venice,” a panel 
on the exterior of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D. C. 
Fohn Gregory, sculptor; Paul P. 
Cret, architect ; Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge, consulting architect 


Interior of chapel, Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. Delano & AL- 


drich, architects 


House of Amory S. Carhart, War- 
renton, Va. Bottomley, Wagner & 
White, architects; Charles F. Gil- 
lette, landscape architect. For this 
work William Lawrence Bottomley 
received Honorable Mention for 
works of minor importance 
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Looking into courtyard, house of Schofield An- 
drews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Tilden, 
Register & Pepper, architects 


Aluminum grille for house of Frederic W. Allen, 
Manhasset, Long Island. Austin Purves, Fr., 
designer; Cross & Cross, architects 


Spiral stair of red oak, steps mortised 

and tenoned in three-sided spiral carved 

post. Designed and executed by Wharton 
Esherick 


House of Detention for Women, 
New-York City. Sloan & Rob- 


ertson, architects 
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House of Mr. and Mrs. Randolph P. Compton, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Electus D. Litchfield, archi- 
tect; Ruth Dean, landscape architect 


Aluminum grille for house of Frederic W. Allen, 
Manhasset, Long Island. Austin Purves, Fr., 
designer ; Cross & Cross, architects 


Plaster model of statue to Leif Ericson for 
which and “‘for the originality of conception of 
his many high achievements” A. Stirling Calder 
received the Gold Medal of Honor in Sculpture 


Women’s City Club, St. Paul, Minn. 
Magnus Femme, architect 
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Master's bedroom in the residence of Alfre 


Plaster model of 
bronze doors for the 
main entrance of 
Ohio State Office 
Building, Columbus 
Ohio. Alvin Meyer, 
sculptor; Harry 
Hake, architect 


Water tower at Fones Beach, Long 
Island. Herbert A. Magoon, architect ; 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, consultant 


“Science,” a panel for the entrance lobby of the New York Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, New York City. Paul Fjelde, 
sculptor 
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d Mausolf, architect, 


New Canaan, Conn. The built-in bed has a casement window of its 
own with heavy curtains to keep the bedroom warm at night 
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House, New York City. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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Main entrance, Sports Building, College of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. Office of Henry Ff. 
McGill, architects 


Headquarters of the New York Chapter, 
American Red Cross, New York City. 
Delano &§ Aldrich, architects 


Plaster model of Mori Memorial, Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York City. Charles Keck, sculptor; Raymond 
Hood, architect 
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For this, “together with 
other works, notably the 
decoration for the Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank and for 


Reception room, Irving 
Trust Company Building, 
I Wall Street, New York 
City. Hildreth Meiere, 
designer of the glass mo- 


the essential decorative 
quality of his work through 
many years,’ Mr. Brin- 
ley received the Gold Medal 
of Honor in Painting 


saic; Ravenna Mosaics, 

Inc., craftsmen.  Voor- 

hees, Gmelin & Walker, 
architects 
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Reception Room, Elks National Memorial, Chicago. Egerton Swartwout, architect; murals by Eugene Savage 


Even in these days, when our understanding and appreciation of collaboration have shown marked 

increase, architecture frequently is designed by itself and for itself, with the allied arts following along 

as afterthoughts. Not so in the case of the Elks National Memortal. Egerton Swartwout designed tt 

asa monument which should be a complete creation only when painter and sculptor had finished their 
work. The following photographs illustrate this fact with unusual emphasis 


Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
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Another view of Memorial Hall, showing, in this and the photograph 
opposite, the extent to which the scheme as a whole is dependent upon 
the closely welded work of architect, sculptor, and painter 
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Egerton Swartwout, architect; murals by Eugene Savage; sculpture 
in the niches (Charity, Fustice, Brotherly Love, and Fidelity) by Fames 
E. Fraser 
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Detail 


Savage, painter 


wout, architect; Eugene 


rton Swart 
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Some Pitfalls in Supervision 


WRSERIAINTING is at 


Ponce an art, 2 
* 1? - racket, and (to 
eo the superintend- 
ent) a “headache.” To the 
designer and owner it is one of the last steps in 
their efforts to achieve beauty. To the painter 
—too often—it means fooling every one he can. 
But to the superintendent it means a final night- 
mare. The painter’s bagful of tricks is full and 
varied. Many of these are common. But, since 
many a painter seems to have little private ones 
up his sleeve in constant readiness for special 
use on particular people, the superintendent’s 
sleuthing is not the simplest. He must be ever 


By W. EF. Bartels 


XIX. PAINTING 


on the alert and half the time refuse to believe 


even what he sees. 

The first story the painter tells is this: He 
has been in business for over thirty years, and 
uses nothing but pure white lead and pure lin- 
seed oil in mixing his paints. Just what these 
statements mean no one knows, but nine out of 
ten painters carry them as a part of their per- 
manent equipment. 

When red lead and linseed oil is specified for 
iron, it is seldom used. Venetian red too nearly 
approximates the color of red lead to be readily 
detected, and, when mixed with the proper 
pigment and oil, a man can apply it twice as fast 
as red lead and oil. The latter combination is 
more expensive in materials, but an even greater 
margin exists in the labor required. A painter I 
once caught using a substitute stoutly denied it 
to be anything but red lead. I told him it was 
not gritty enough to be red lead. On the next 
inspection the same paint was still being used. 
On being reprimanded the painter argued that 
it was new paint, and said: “Just feel how gritty 
it is.’ He was right. It was as gritty as sand 
paper. But I reminded him that his shanty, 
which was open, contained a bag of fine marble 
dust—but no trace of red lead. > 

When it is desirable to thin paint, turpen- 
tine is generally avoided and benzine or kero- 
sene substituted, because brushes slide more 
easily with them. The use of either should be 
strictly forbidden. 

On one job a painter was employing a 
thinner in a prepared paint, contrary to the di- 
rections for using the latter, and forbidden by 
the specification. Several barrels of thinner were 
finally found, whereupon the painter promised 
not to use it again. A chance conversation with 


the driver of the truck de- 
livering the paint barrels 
revealed thatinstead of their 
coming directly from the 
freight station as previously, 
they were now being brought from the painter’s 
shop. The supposedly new barrels were care- 
fully examined and appeared to have been 
tampered with. The paint was analyzed and 
found to have been thinned. Confronted with 
this, the painter admitted thinning the paint at 
his shop. And, needless to say, the job was 
thinned of one dishonest contractor. Then fol- 
lowed the kind of anti-climax which gives super- 
intendents gray hairs or hydrophobia. After a 
large painting firm had been given this same 
job, they maintained that thinners would have 
to be used. They summoned a representative 
of the paint makers to bear out their conten- 
tion. (Naturally a concern which was a good 
customer must not be offended!) So the irony 
of the story is that the representative of the 
paint makers gave his unqualified approval to 
use almost as much thinners as did the con- 
tractor who had been put off the job. And the 
architect was overridden by an appeal direct 
to the owner. 

Another owner, desiring to get a high qual- 
ity paint job, gave orders that none but Blank 
Brand paint should be used. The painter ac- 
quiesced, and Blank Brand paint was delivered, 
although in such a small quantity that it would 
obviously do only part of the job. The barrels 
were stored in the painter’s room. Some days 
later enough paint for the entire job was seen in 
the painter’s room. A careful check was made. 
Blank Brand labels had been taken off the orig- 
inal containers and put on the substitute bar- 
rels of paint. A telephone call to Blank Brand’s 
agent revealed that no such quantity had been 
purchased, whereupon the painter was faced 
with the problem of removing it all from the 
job at once or facing more serious charges. 

Trickery extends even to the sizing of ceil- 
ings to be calcimined. A painter caught calci- 
mining without sizing agreed to do it properly 
and made a big show of preparing the size. 
When the superintendent, not entirely satisfied 
with the looks of the size, tested it he found it 
to be only dirty water. 

It is evident from these stories, for which the 
writer can vouch, that no precautions should be 
overlooked in an effort to check all materials 
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which are used. The architect’s reputation 1s 
at stake in this trade as well as in the others. 
But the superintendent’s ingenuity as a Sher- 
lock Holmes will be taxed to the limit in jeal- 
ously protecting both his employer’s name and 
the owner’s investment. 

Where one or two ground coats are applied, 
followed by an enamel or similar finish, it is 
fairly easy to keep a check on the work done. 
It 1s on outside work, such as for windows, 
that the number of coats becomes difficult to 
check. If it is possible without having a dele- 
terious effect on the final color schemes, a dif- 
ferent shade or color should be used for each 
successive coat, enabling the number of coats 
to be readily determined. On built-up work of 
the same color, a mark must be depended upon, 
It is advisable to put this on the identical spot 
each time, and either so small as not to be seen 
or made to resemble a small accidental smudge. 
If the coats on the exterior windows are to be 
all the same color, a small number on the mun- 
tin or other inconspicuous place enables the 
superintendent to keep tab on the number of 
coats. A painter boss may intend giving the 
proper number of coats but his workman, when 
left by himself on a floor, may feel that a rest 
will do him more good than paint will do the 


window sash. 


It should be kept in mind that the finishes 
applied are expected to last a long time, hence 
any effort to employ shortcuts or hurried appli- 
cations will only be lamented in the years to 
come. A case might be cited where a standard 
brand of paint was used on the entire exterior of 
a house. It was a good paint, but, to avoid the 
hard labor necessary to apply it, the painter 
thinned it considerably with turpentine. The 
paint as prepared by the manufacturer was suf- 
ficiently good to last in this section for four or 
five years. Instead, at the end of the second 
year it was chalky and showed obvious loss of 
its binder (linseed oil), which had been so cut 
by the thinner as to lose its ability to withstand 
the weather. 

When the exterior is ready for paint the 
superintendent will of course see that in the case 
of iron work the surface is free from rust and 
scale. Any scale that can be seen, and some that 
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cannot, will often hold enough moisture to 
cause more scale and rust to form, and, if 
painted over, will sooner or later cause the paint 
to peel or blister. The surface of woodwork 
must also be clean. The wood should be free 
from moisture. In the case of knots or sappy- 
looking spots, a coat of shellac should be put 
over such places before the paint is applied; 
otherwise they will show through later. Putty 
that is used in nail holes and other spots should 
be of good quality and have some of the paint 
mixed with it. Bare spots must be primed before 
puttying. Failure to do this will allow the wood 
to absorb all the oil from the putty with result- 
ing spots later on. The superintendent should 
not allow paint to be applied in any but dry and 
above-freezing weather. Paint should not be 
applied in torrid sunshine or in excessive heat. 
The paint should be well brushed in and given 
plenty of time to dry before a second coat is 
added. 

On interior work all surfaces should of course 
be clean. On new work this is assumed, but on 
old work if a satisfactory job is desired the sur- 
faces should be cleaned with either soap and 
water or a cleaning solution. 

Painting on plaster before it is thoroughly 
dry will result in peeling. In fact, the plaster 
should be allowed to set as long as possible be- 
fore it is painted. Alkalies in the plaster will 
result in spots and peeling of the paint. If it is 
desired to make sure no alkali spots are pres- 
ent, a small amount of phenol-thalein, brushed 
on with a small clean brush, will show a pink or 
red color. Washing the plaster with a solu- 
tion of zinc sulphate will go far toward reducing 
the effective alkali on the plaster surface. If the 
spots appear on plaster already painted, a paint 
with aluminum as a pigment is very efficient in 
stopping “burning spots.” 

Finally, it might be said that paint should 
wear off—but should not peel, crack, or flake 
off. Provided a good paint is used, most defects 
are due to improper application or application 
at the wrong time. Blistering and peeling are 
directly traceable to painting over moisture. 

Cracking of paint is generally due to drying 
or contraction of the wood, and of course can- — 
not be justly held against the paint itself. 

Spotting is caused by the surface materials 
absorbing the oil in the paint; it is prevented by 
shellacking all soft spots before painting. 

Checking is due to a contraction of the paint 
itself, and is most frequent where the tension 
of the several coats differs. 


| By this architectural day when we try hard to 

find new “‘forms” and congratulate ourselves 
when we do, it is ironically amusing to find 
tucked away in some little hamlet occasionally 
a brand-new form which we were the first to dis- 
cover—or so we thought. If you take the main 
road leading southward out of Auxerre in the 
province of Yonne, not many kilos pass before 
you arrive in Vincelottes.. The main show is se- 
cluded across the river, which is lucky for it, con- 
sidering the number of tearing tourists which 
stir up dust on the main highway. But on the far 


or east side of the Yonne River you can find this 
novel arch parti. The stone is varied in color— 
buff somewhat, gray too, and running toward 
dark tones in places. There is no date on the 
building. But from all appearances the modern 
movement could have been born within its walls. 


a 

|e cottages and barns surrounding the 

Hall at Chipping Warden (about six miles 
northeast from Banbury) form one of the most 
idyllic groups in the Cotswold country. On 
every hand there is some unusual solution, such 
as this combination of pedestrian and carriage 
gates. The outstanding feature about these 
gates is the excellent brand of home-made engi- 
neering: the top horizontal members are the 
heaviest, as they should be, and the diagonal 
braces have vertical supports. The vertical 
which carries the hinges is far heavier than the 
other one, which has only the latch—also as it 
should be. Yet most of our gates in this country 
are invariably of a uniformly thick frame, which 


not only adds dead weight at the very point it 
should be lightest, but appears less beautiful 


than this example. Viewed from a purely es- 
thetic angle, the pattern is not so different from 
the type of geometry subscribed to by the mod- 
erns in terms of extravagant praise. Yet no one 
at Chipping Warden thinks it anything but a 
good old-fashioned gate. 


unusual 


RICK work is being strained to 
limits these days, but this example in Fritz 
Héger’s Municipal Building in Rustringer seems 
to be about as far as one could go in this direc- 
tion. 


Monday, February 1.—Attended a 
dinner arranged by Aymar Embury in 
honor of Diego and Mrs. Rivera, at 
which I was hoping to have a chance to 
hear something of his philosophy of life 
and painting. Unfortunately, he speaks 
no English. Ted Embury’s caricatures 
of Rivera’s work, numbered, hung, and 
catalogued in true exhibition fashion, 
formed one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the affair. 


Tuesday, February 2—Mischa Elman 
played for us after lunch, and I was im- 
pressed as never before with the tre- 
mendous expenditure of self inherent in 
the true master’s efforts in self-expres- 
sion. Playing with his eyes almost 
closed, and with an almost visible flow 
of emotional energy from his body, he 
seemed limp at the end of the three num- 
bers. Even when one has mastered his 
technique, there seems to be no possi- 
bility of self-expression in any form 
without tremendous concentrated effort. 
I was interested in the care bestowed by 
Elman upon his violin, which he re- 
turned with many wrappings of silk, 
linen, and wool to its bulky case, looking 
for all the world like a built-in Russian 
bed. 


Wednesday, February 3—Edwin H. 
Hewitt of Minneapolis dropped in on his 
way to Washington, and joined the 
architectural editors at their monthly 
luncheon at The Architectural League, 
bringing us none too cheerful news of 
architectural progress in Minnesota. 


Thursday, February 4.—Robert Ed- 
mund Jones, just back from Hollywood, 
gave us some of his impressions at The 
League to-night. Jones finds something 
fascinating in the place, and also some- 
thing sinister. Its fascination lies partly 
in the fact that here is a community of 
people in which the attainment and 
preservation of physical perfection is the 
first law. It is also a land of miracles. 
To one who is accustomed to the limita- 
tions of the stage—the things that the 
carpenter, the electrician, the painter 
cannot do, Hollywood outdoes Aladdin 
and his lamp. One has only to ask for 
something—anything—and it is pro- 
duced. While Jones was there some one 
tock it into his head that he wanted four 
hundred Pygmies. He got them. But 
the less inviting side of the picture lies in 
the fact that possibly the screen as it now 
exists is dulling our imagination. The 
days of illusions are gone. What we 
want is the actuality, or at least a close- 
up photograph of it. Is it possible that 
in satisfying our appetite for photo- 
graphic realism, we are atrophying our 
power to think and to imagine? 


Friday, February 5.—Last spring, on 
the way back from Paris, William Van 
Alen tucked a luncheon menu for 
Wednesday, June 17, into a beer bottle, 
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having noted on the card the fact that 
he would pay five dollars for its return. 
The other day a letter appeared claiming 
the five dollars, signed by Colin Camp- 
bell, Argyllshire, Scotland, where the 
bottle was discovered on January 10. 
The bottle had made a journey of no 
less than two thousand miles. 


Saturday, February 6.—Almost over 
night the gravity system of hot air heat- 
ing has become metamorphosed into a 
new thing—warm air heating under pres- 
sure. Warm air heating, after having 
been knocked about the ring a bit by hot 
water and vacuum vapor systems, has 
suddenly come back with a new strength. 
Warm air heating in its present rein- 
carnation, which provides filtered and 
humidified air under pressure, will bear 
watching. It is a question of a very 
short time before we shall have, even for 
residential work, complete air condition- 
ing. At the moment all that the new 
warm air systems lack is cooling for hot 
weather. At present it can be done, but 
at too great cost. That hurdle will soon 
be leaped. 

On the other hand, the hot water, 
steam, and vapor systems are by no 
means inactive. Already there is at 
least one self-contained unit which will 
supply humidified warm air in the winter 
and dehydrated cool air in summer—an 
attachment to a steam or vapor system. 


Monday, February 8—Attended a 
dinner meeting of the Snag Club to hear 
David Coyle discuss with this represen- 
tative group of men interested in civic 
betterment, the question, “Can We Tax 
Ourselves Into Permanent Prosperity ?” 
Sat next to Henry Pratt Fairchild whose 
article, “The Fallacy of Profits” in the 
February Harper’s makes very clear the 
fact that in this period of plenty- 
economy we have got to revise our hab- 
its of mind formed by the age-long 
period of deficit-economy. The things 
that were proper for us to do in a time 
when we were unable to produce enough 
for our needs are the things that are 
quite wrong for us to do now. 
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Tuesday, February 9.—Dropped in at 
The Public Library this evening to see 
the opening of the annual exhibition of 
Fifty Best Books of the Year. Edward 
F. Stevens, chairman of the committee 
responsible for assembling the exhibi- 
tion, presented Frederick G. Melcher 
and Lester Douglas who reviewed the 
year’s work. It was interesting to see in 
the slides that were shown, and in the 
books themselves shown in another wing 
of the library, a tendency paralleling 
that in architecture, of using traditional 
forms as a point of departure rather than 
in imitation. As compared with archi- 
tecture there seems to be decidedly less 
of a break with tradition; rather, an evo- 
lutionary development from the tradi- 
tional forms with a freshness and inclina- 
tion toward greater sprightliness instead 
of pure dignity. 


Wednesday, February ro.—Forty of 
his brothers in the arts gave a dinner to- 
night to Joseph Urban upon the occasion 
of opening his one-man show in The 
League galleries. Julian Levi presided, 
and called upon Grover Whalen, Deems 
Taylor, Alvin Johnson, Raymond Hood, 
Harvey Corbett, John Holabird and Ely 
Kahn. Like the dinner to James Monroe 
Hewlett, it was largely a demonstration 
of affection on the part of every one 
present for an artist who has pointed the 
way to a clean, fresh, open-air kind of 
architectural expression. As Harvey 
Corbett put it, one cannot enter into this 
exhibition without having the feeling of 
just having had a cold, refreshing shower. 
Artur Bodanzky joined us after conduct- 
ing Donna Juanita at the Metropolitan, 
and found the party going strong. 


Friday, February 12.—Ely Kahn is 
busy these days with a most engrossing 
job—that of chief of the industrial arts 
section of the World’s Fair. He con- 
ceived the idea of showing, in a circular 
or polygonal building, various develop- 
ments of our industrial arts, somewhat 
as was done at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum two years ago. The group would 
show possibly a living-room, library, 
kitchen, business office, a sales ofice— 
all of which would be furnished and 
equipped with the products of our indus- 
trial arts system. The public, having 
examined the complete product in place, 


might conceivably want to know how ~ 


these things were made. Extending ra- 
dially from the building behind each of 
the completed works would be exhibits 
showing the processes that contributed 
to the finished result—new textiles in the 
making, the fabrication of metals, wood 
veneers, wall materials, carpets, furni- 
ture. Such a feature would certainly be 
worth going a long way to see, even if 
there were nothing else in the Fair. 


Monday, February 15.—The building 
industry being apparently at its nadir, 
it seems an ideal opportunity to build 
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oneself a house. The excavation having 
been made in a day and a half with the 
aid of a steam-shovel and without en- 
countering any frost in the ground, I 
went to Huntington to see the footings 
properly laid. The cost of residential 
construction on Long Island at the mo- 
ment seems to be little more than one 
half of what it was three years ago. 


Tuesday, February 16.—Thomas S. 
Holden, in a paper delivered before the 
American Statistical Association, brings 
to light a new factor to be reckoned with 
in estimating our national construction 
in the future. We have always figured 
upon a constantly growing population, 
which increase naturally requires hous- 
ing, stores, churches, etc. It now ap- 
pears that our population growth is slow- 
ing down, and may soon become station- 
ary. This would mean that in our build- 
ing for the future we must lay more 
stress upon rebuilding outworn struc- 
tures and building them better, rather 
than merely adding to our volume. 


Thursday, February 18.—The Archi- 
tects’ Emergency Committee put on dis- 
play to-day the drawings received as a 
result of a competition for a factory- 
built small house. The details as to the 
awards will be found in the Bulletin 
Board pages. Talked with S. Clements 
Horsley, whose design won the first prize. 
His scheme called for a light steel frame 
on which were hung wall slabs consisting 
of two finished faces with an air space 
between, this air space to be varied in 
width to meet requirements of space for 
piping. Vertical and horizontal joints in 
these slabs were to be filled with mastic. 
Mr. Horsley seemed to be laboring under 
the delusion that his house could be 
erected in ten days at a cost of three 
thousand dollars. Many of the designs 
showed an intelligent grasp of prefabri- 
cation requirements, but very few of 
them a correspondingly able grasp of 
esthetic requirements. 


Friday, February. 79.—Lunching with 
Julius Gregory to-day, we fell to dis- 
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cussing the enormous amount of stress 
that this generation lays upon gadgets in 
building. Most of them are rather 
widely known through the efforts of the 
advertising fraternity, but one that was 
new to me is radio control of garage 
doors. An “aerial” is sunk in the drive- 
way, and a generating mechanism in- 
cluded in the car. As the car approaches, 
the underground antenna picks up the 
impulse, trips the switch of an electric 
motor, and the garage door is opened. 
As the car passes in, the lights of the 
garage are lighted, and the door closed. 
Incidentally, Gregory was telling me 
that in a recent installation he utilized 
the same principle for lighting the lights 
along the driveway as one approached in 
acar. Of course, there are other ways of 
accomplishing the same thing, such as 
with the use of a photo-electric cell, or 
even a switch in the driveway, operated 
when the wheels pass over it, but either 
of these devices may respond to the 


wrong Car. 
—— 
No 


“International Style” was the label 
applied to-night at the Museum of 
Modern Art to the form of expression 
that has become so familiar to us in the 
work of Le Corbusier in France, Dudok 
and Oud of Holland, Gropius and Miés 
van der Rohe of Germany, Asplund of 
Sweden, Howe & Lescaze and Neutra of 
the United States. The occasion was a 
meeting for discussion called by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., the director of the Museum, 
who presented Lewis Mumford, Henry 
Wright, George Howe, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, John Wheelwright of Boston, 
Harold Sterner, and Harvey Corbett. 
Pope Barney of Philadelphia and Ray- 
mond Hood also joined in the discussion 
which, for the most part, was a peean of 
praise for functionalism and all its works. 
It seems a pity that there is apparently 
a well-organized movement to label and 
codify contemporary architecture. As 
Raymond Hood suggested, the moment 
we try to make rules about color and 
ornament, materials, shapes, etc., we are 
confining what might be art in a strait- 
jacket. The work in this so-called “in- 
ternational style” has about it some- 
thing that is fresh and clean, something 
that is straightforward and logical, but 
it also has about it some of the greatest 
absurdities into which architecture has 
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ever fallen. For example, here is a plan 
featured in the Exhibition, showing the 
Savoye house, Poissy-sur-Seine, by Le 
Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret. One of 
the tenets of this new cult is that its 
work shall be free from traditional re- 
strictions of material or of method. Yet 
here is a plan which binds itself absurdly 
into a system of supports. The archi- 
tects have apparently said to them- 
selves, “Let us design a house in canti- 
lever construction.” They have made 
what is apparently an arbitrary spacing 
of supports and built upon these. Of 
what advantage was it to set back the 
row of columns across the front? The 
continuous line of windows does not jus- 
tify it, for the curtains obviously take 
more space where gathered together 
than the slim column would have re- 
quired in the front wall. It would be a 
strange client who would knowingly take 
these columns out of the wall and stick 
them out in the living-room. 

The garage plan seems to indicate that 
the central car may be driven in without 
hitting a post, but neither of the other 
two could make it. 

Is there any advantage in appearance 
or convenience in the form of the guest- 
room closet? Is there any possibility of 
using the guest bath in comfort? Is 
there any advantage in having the occu- 
pants of the guest-room double bed 
dodge a column in getting in or out? 

On the upper or main floor, is there a 
conceivable gain in dragging the fire- 
place and its chimney out from the wall 
into the floor space in order to preserve 
the unbroken band of front windows in 
the living-room ? 

Just why the striving for /a vie intime 
in providing no partition between the 
bathroom and the main bedroom? Pos- 
sibly there may be some good reason for 
building a ramp from the ground floor 
to the main floor, in addition to a stair- 
way, but the need is not obvious. 

In other words, have the architects 
tried to design a livable house, or have 
they been occupied in solving some ab- 
stract problem of cantilever construc- 
tion? 
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The drawing above is reproduced at the same size as the ori 
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original measuring 77 inches high. 


Below, the reproduction is from a 
sketch measuring 5% inches high. 


At left, the reproduction is from an 
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CONTACTS 


DEVOTED TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE BUSINESS SIDE 
OF ARCHITECTURE AND*ITS RELATION TO THE 


INDUSTRIES 


A Score Card for a House 


HE elements on which one must 

base an opinion of the quality 
of a house, as a place in which to de- 
velop a home, are many and diverse. 
The lack of any standard measuring 
rod by which to appraise their rela- 
tive values makes difficult the estab- 
lishment of any agreed rating for 
individual houses. 

The Committee on Design decided 
that it would be helpful if an ac- 
ceptable standard Score Card could 
be devised that would indicate the 
various basic elements involved and 
establish approximately accurate 
relative values for these elements, 
so that a final composite rating could 
be calculated that would indicate the 
quality of the house as a whole. 

Tentative drafts were considered 
by the committee, and the difficul- 
ties involved in the design and prac- 
tical use of a Score Card were made 
clear, but its value was equally 
clearly indicated. It was therefore 
decided to include in an addendum 
to the committee’s report a tentative 
draft of a Score Card with a brief 
explanation of its construction and 
use, in the hope that it might later 
be perfected into a form generally ac- 
ceptable and capable of helpful use. 

The committee desires to empha- 
size the fairly obvious fact that im- 
partial appraisers are essential if the 
use of a Score Card is to develop a 
dependable rating. The judgment 
of the owner of the house would gen- 
erally be prejudiced on certain points 
and inexpert on others. The judg- 
ment of a real-estate operator about 
a house he was trying to sell, or of an 
architect about a house he had de- 
signed and supervised, would be 
equally and inevitably prejudiced. 

Both architectural and real-estate 
values are involved as well as finan- 
cial judgment. It is suggested that 
an appraisal should therefore be 


_ based upon the united judgment of 


an architect and a realtor, and that 
ety to those should be added a 
anking agency official. 
In one community it is already 


The President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship brought out an overwhelming 
mass of findings as a result of the 
committees’ preliminary study. Not 
the least valuable is the following, 
which constituted Addendum 5 to the 
report of the Committee on Design, of 
which William Stanley Parker, of 
Boston, was chairman, and Henry 
Wright, of New York, was research 
secretary. —EDITor. 

VWL 
proposed to create within the local 
Building Congress an appraisal com- 
mittee to appoint appraisers and to 
review appraisals, thus creating of- 
ficial standards for the community 
which would tend automatically to 
eliminate the sub-standard product. 

The following tentative draft of a 
Score Card is presented as a first 
step, and in no sense as a final con- 
clusion. Comments are requested, 
and it is hoped that serious study of 
it will be given by architects, realtors 
and bankers in many different com- 
munities with a view to perfecting 
it into a practicable instrument that 
will be helpful by creating that stan- 
dard measuring-rod which to-day is 
clearly lacking. 

Attention is called particularly to 
the footnote to the Score Card which 
states that to be entitled to a final 
composite rating a house must have 
a*rating of at least 60 per cent on 
each of the six main items. This 
seems a desirable rule to apply in 
some way. A person contemplating 
building or buying a house is solely 
interested in the result as a whole. 
He desires assurance that the design 
and the construction of his house are 
adequate, but these will be of small 
consolation to him if he finds he has 
built his house in a depreciating or 
unprotected district that makes his 


house valueless as a home in a few. 


years. 
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Serious deficiency in any one of 
these six underlying factors may out- 
weigh a perfect score on all the other 
items. We have suggested 60 per 
cent as the low limit of safety. This 
1s a pure assumption and we are not 
prepared to say that 75 per cent or 
even 80 per cent is not a better per- 
centage to adopt for this purpose. 
Perhaps only practical experience in 
the use of such a Score Card can 
determine this question, which is one 
of many questions concerning the 
Score Card on which comments are 


desired. 
SCORE CARD 


A. Surrounding Community Condi- 
[aLOy Hele cs. ane Pe tach a Tae 

(1) General character of occupancy 

(2) Trend of character of occupancy 

(3) Service by public utilities 

(4) Transportation facilities 

(5) Recreational facilities 

(6) Health conditions 


BAObsolesceicesn yp eee Sees 

(1) Character of property in relation 
to current type of construction 

(2) Character of property in relation 
to current types of equipment 

(3) Character of property in relation 
to modern living habits and 
economies. 


1000 


1000 


C. Physical Depreciation........... 1000 
(1) General structure 

(2) Exterior finish 

(3) Interior finish 

(4) Heating plant 

(5) Plumbing 

(6) Wiring 

(7) Equipment 

(8) Appurtenances 

(9) Planting 


D. Relation of House to Surroundings 
(1) Outlook and orientation...... 240 
(2) Relation to adjacent prop- 
GEtVaUSeS rr hwicateh oh ys 
(3) Adequacy of lot............. 200 
(4) Location on the lot—privacy. . 
(5) Garage and services.......... 80 
(6) p Plane npepytetscce erste esaseac <i 80 


oe Design spp teeta emia. 4.5 + 2.3 3 
(1) Plan ‘ 
(a) Adequacy and proportions of 
POOLE SIZESA tay toler viaa)als a2 120 
(4) Inter-relationship of rooms. . . .120 
(c) Economy of space (halls vs. 
TOOMIS)  sactecar a id oe he ereiele ¢ 120 
(d) Work spaces and equipment 
(heat and plant), ade- 
quacy, arrangement....... 80 


1000 
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(e) Light and ventilation........ 80 
(f) Closets—size and equipment.. 40 
(g) Usable wall spaces........... 40 


(2) Appearances atidteen aah aoebios 
(a) Exterior Total 240 
(1) Use of materials............. 40 
Simplicity 
Good combination of materials 
Logical use of materials 
Texture 
Character of details 
(2) Character of decorative mo- 


TIVES okt cea sean 40 
(3) Relation to adjacent designs. . 40 
(4) Generalmass’. a5. soe cuanres 40 
(5) Proportions of openings. ..... 30 
(6) Relation of openings to wall 

Surfaces seta ne ee eS 


ARS Er Tol Bee ie 


(7): Colonepereene nessa 20 
(6) Interior Total 160 
(@) Eréatimentiof stairs. soe eee 40 
(2) Relation of openings to wall 
Suriaces Aen eee iee 20 
(3) Treatment of fireplace....... 20 
(4))'Standing- finish... 4. 0: sen. onl 20 
(5) Treatment of wall surfaces.... 20 
(6) Electric fixtures and hardware.. 20 
(Coloriekan he eta 28 20 
Jt CONStLUCTLOD ee ea ae eee an 1000 
(1) Quality of materials... . 500 


(a) Foundations 

(4) Walls, floors and partitions 
(c) Roofing 

(d) Exterior finish 

(e) Interior finish 


(f) Flooring 
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(g) Heating plant 
(4) Plumbing 
(4) Wiring 


(2) Quality of workmanship 500 
(a) Foundations 

(4) Walls, floors and partitions 
(c) Roofing 

(d) Exterior finish 

(e) Interior finish 

(f) Flooring 

(g) Heating plant 

(A) Plumbing 

(4) Wiring 


Note: If the rating of any one of the six 
main factors is less than 60 per cent, serious 
question would be raised as to the value of 
the property and no final percentage rating 
should be allowed. 


A New Type of Concrete Construction 


AFTER seven years of experimen- 
tation, a new type of hollow con- 
crete construction has been devel- 
oped for houses or other small 
buildings, and is now being used in 
San Diego, Calif. The system em- 
ploys what might be termed a wall 
unit principle and, through its sim- 
plicity, surmounts a number of dif- 
ficulties that have been stumbling- 
blocks in hollow concrete construc- 
tion. The general advantages of the 
system are those claimed for hollow 
concrete, or reinforced concrete and 
hollow tile, while the additional 
claim is made that it allows greater 
flexibility of design while holding the 
cost down to a figure comparable 
with that of common frame struc- 
tures. 

The new system employs a stand- 
ardized tile unit of channel shape 
measuring 4 in. by 12 in. by 7 ft. 
Tiles are placed on end, two at a 
time, with their tongues fitting into 
a groove cast in the foundation, and 
with their hollow sides facing each 
other. Thus two tiles make a com- 
plete wall unit 8 in. thick, 12 in. 
long, and 7 ft. in height. The tiles 
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Here is an 
isometric drawing 
of a foundation 
with tiles in place. 


At right, a wall of 
the tiles in place, 
with the forms set at 
top to receive poured 
rim. Note soil 
Pipe projecting 
above the tiles. 


By 
Norman ¥. Davidson 


are locked to the foundation by a 
small quantity of cement poured in 
the base between tongues. At the 
top, simple metal fittings and a rim 
of reinforced concrete hold the tiles. 

This concrete rim may hold either 
a ceiling of tile units in conjunction 
with reinforced concrete joists, and 
at the same time be the foundation 
for a second-story wall of tiles, or it 
may accommodate a roof of either 
tile or wood. 

Unlike hollow tile and reinforced 
concrete construction, the new tile 
is used as a part of the reinforcing 
column, which accounts in part for 
the cost saving claimed. The re- 
inforcing members are inserted in 
the space.between the two tiles and 
the concrete poured in about them. 

Since the new tiles run from the 
floor to the ceiling, it is unnecessary 
to plumb each tile separately. The 
entire wall is plumbed just prior to 
the pouring of the rim, a step that 
resembles closely the similar opera- 


tion in wood frame construction, and 
it is said to be another feature that 
keeps the cost down. 

The hollow space between the 
tiles is ample for all plumbing and 
electrical conduits and the surfaces 
are sufficiently rough to allow a good 
bond for application of the stucco 
directly on the outside or plaster on 
the inside, without lath or other ma- 
terial for binding. In this climate 
the need for furring is not pressing. 

Since the structural system calls 
for nearly 100 per cent concrete, the 
tiles are made on the job, and the 
mixer and its crew are therefore 
kept busy at a steady pace without 
slack periods. 

The windows generally employed 
are all metal and are secured in 
place during pouring. Wooden floor- 
ing, mouldings, etc., are taken care 
of in the usual manner by the inclu- 
sion of wooden strips or with nail- 
crete. Because of the many advan- 
tages of this type of construction, 
and the fact that it is comparable in 
cost to frame, it is believed that its 
use will become widespread. The 
system is patented. 


oa 1926 


DORMER WINDOWS 
SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 


oth 1927 


ENGLISH PANELLING 
GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
TEXTURES OF BRICKWORK 
IRON RAILINGS 

DOOR HARDWARE 
PALLADIAN MOTIVES 

GABLE ENDS 

COLONIAL TOP-RAILINGS 
CIRCULAR AND OVAL WINDOWS 


he 1928 


BUILT-IN BOOKCASES 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
DOOR HOODS 

BAY WINDOWS 
CUPOLAS 

GARDEN GATES 
STAIR ENDS 
BALCONIES 
GARDEN WALLS 
ARCADES 

PLASTER CEILINGS 
CORNICES OF WOOD 


he 1929 


DOORWAY LIGHTING 
ENGLISH FIREPLACES 
GATE-POST TOPS 
GARDEN STEPS 

RAIN LEADER HEADS 
GARDEN POOLS 

QUOINS 

INTERIOR PAVING 
BELT COURSES 
KEYSTONES 

AIDS TO FENESTRATION 
BALUSTRADES 


he 1930 


SPANDRELS 

CHANCEL FURNITURE 
BUSINESS BUILDING ENTRANCES 
GARDEN SHELTERS 
ELEVATOR DOORS 
ENTRANCE PORCHES 
PATIOS 

TREILLAGE 
FLAGPOLE HOLDERS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
FENCES OF WOOD 
GOTHIC DOORWAYS 


he 1931 

BANKING-ROOM CHECK DESKS 
SECOND-STORY PORCHES 
TOWER CLOCKS 
ALTARS 
GARAGE DOORS 
MAIL-CHUTE BOXES 
WEATHER-VANES 
BANK ENTRANCES 
URNS 
WINDOW GRILLES 
CHINA CUPBOARDS 
PARAPETS 


othe 1932 

RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
INTERIOR CLOCKS 
OUTSIDE STAIRWAYS 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH IN A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS MINOR 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


ARCHITECTURE’S 
PORTFOLIO OF 


LEADED 
GLASS 
MEDALLIONS 


Subjects of Previous Portfolios Are Listed at Left 


Forthcoming Portfolios will be devoted to the following subjects: Extertor 
Doors (May), Metal Fences (Fune), Hanging Signs (Fuly), WV ‘00d Ceil- 
ings (dugust), Marqutses (September), and ‘all Sheathing (October). 
Photographs showing interesting examples under any of these headings 
will be welcomed by the Editor, though it should be noted that these respec- 
tive issues are made up about six weeks in advance of publication date. 
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Henry D. Dagit & Sons, architects Designed and executed by Charles #. Connick 
Charles F. Cellarius, architect 

Designed and executed by Charles ¥. Connick 

Charles F. Cellarius, architect Designed and executed by Henry Lee Willet 
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Designed and executed by Charles F. Connick 
Charles F. Cellarius, architect 


Henry D. Dagit & Sons, architects 


Designed and executed by Charles F. Connick 


Designed and executed by Henry Lee Willett 
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Charles F. Cellarius, architect 
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William W. Price, architect 


Designed and executed by Charles Ff. Connick 
Stanley Matthews, architect 


Below at right, designed and executed by G. Owen Bonawit, Inc. 
Childs & Smith, architects 


Desig med and executed by The Linden Company 
Childs € &F Smith, architects 
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Designed and executed by The Linden Company 
Childs &8 Smith, architects 
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Designed and executed by Charles F¥. Connick 
Stanley Matthews, architect 
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Below at left, designed and executed by The Linden Company 
Childs &8 Smith, architects 
Executed by Clement Heaton 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect 
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Wesley S. Bessell, architect 


Designed and executed by 
Charles f. Connick 


Cram & Ferguson, architects 


Designed and 
executed by 
The 

D Ascenzo 
Studios 


Designed and 
executed by 
The 

D’ Ascenzo 
Studios 
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Bonawitt, Inc. Childs &8 Smith, architects 


Designed and executed by 
Charles F. Connick 
Cram & Ferguson, architects 
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Executed by The Linden Company 
Childs & Smith, architects 


Designed and executed by Charles F. Connick 
Granger § Bollenbacher, architects 
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Executed by The Linden Company 
Childs &8 Smith, architects 


Designed and executed by Charles }. Connick 
Granger & Bollenbacher, archttects 
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Allison &§ 
Allison, 
architects 


Designed and 
executed by 
Henry Lee 

Willet 
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Paul R. 
Williams, 


architect 


Designed and 
executed by 
Henry Lee 
Willet 
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Designed and executed by The D’ Ascenzo Studios 
Paul P. Cret, architect 


Designed and executed by G. Owen Bonawit, Inc. 
James Gamble Rogers, architect 


Louis Hessler, decorator 


Designed and executed by The Linden Company 
Childs & Smith, architects 
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Executed by Clement Heaton = 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect & 


Executed by Clement Heaton 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect 


Paul R. Williams, architect 
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” 


rx Designed and 

f executed by 
jones Charles ¥. Connick 
Cram & Ferguson, 
architects 


Designed and 
executed by & 
The D’ Ascenzo & 
Studios 


Below, three panels, 
designed and executed by 
Charles ve Connick 
Granger & Bollenbacher, 
architects 
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Executed by 
Mary Hamilton Fry 
Roger H. Bullard, 


architect & 


Designed and 
executed by 
The D’ Ascenzo 
Studios 


Below, three panels, 
designed and executed by 
Charles F. Connick 
Granger & Bollenbacher, 
architects 
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Walter T. Karcher & Livingston Smith, architects 


Flanking panels above, designed and executed by 
Charles F. Connick. Stanley Matthews, architect 


Executed by Mary Hamilton Fry 
; Roger H. Bullard, architect 
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Designed and executed by Executed by 
The D’ Ascenzo Studios Mary Hamilton Fry 
Edward Buehler Delk Roger H. Bullard 


architect architect 


